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The Age of Abraham in the Negeb 
Nelson Glueck 


President, Hebrew Union College — Jewish Institute of Religion. 


The third straight season of the archaeological survey of the Negeb 
(southern Palestine) conducted by the writer under the auspices of the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion and the Louis M. 
Rabinowitz Foundation extended from early in June to late August 
1954. In effect, this archaeological survey means making an historical 
map of the Negeb by discovering and dating the ancient sites which 
once existed there. With a few notable exceptions, the Negeb south of 
Beersheba has been historically speaking a tabula rasa. Nabataean to 
Byzantine period sites such as Kurnub, Abda, Isbeita, Auja, Khalasa, 
Raheibah and several other points have been explored and written up 
for some time now, but otherwise little has been known about the Negeb.' 

The one certain key at the disposal of the archaeological explorer 
for the opening of the doors of the past in the Negeb and elsewhere in 
the ancient Near East is that of pottery identification. Experience has 
taught us that there is little to see on most of the ancient sites in 
the Negeb except low heaps of fallen stones that frequently appear to 
be little different from normal field stones. Only the above mentioned 
half dozen Nabataean-Byzantine sites are there remains of massive sur- 
face ruins of churches and various other buildings which clamor for 
attention. But on the surfaces of hundreds of generally inconspicuous 
sites in the Negeb are to be found fragments of pottery which serve as 
clear and datable records of history. 

The techniques of archaeological exploration are the same in the 
Negeb as elsewhere in Palestine or Transjordan. The ancient sites must 
be located before the potsherds strewn on their surfaces can be dis- 
covered and utilized for dating purposes. Maps, photographs, literature 
ancient and modern, soil and mineral and water resources, topography 
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and geography and climate must be studied to assemble all possible 
information and clues. The foremost literary source for the archaeological 
explorer in the Negeb and elsewhere in Bible lands is of course the Bible. 
In this great theological document are contained historical accounts and 
references and geographical and topographical descriptions which are 
invaluable to the student of history. Some of this material was recorded 
by eye witnesses, some culled from contemporary records and still other 
material was long transmitted through the amazingly accurate phenom- 
enon of historical memory before being committed to writing. The 





Fig. 2. Wadi ‘Areijeh in the Negeb. Photo Glueck. 


reference in Deuteronomy 8:9 to a land “whose stones are iron and out 
of whose hills you can dig copper” foreshadowed the twentieth century 
A.D. rediscovery of King Solomon’s Copper Mines.? The Biblical descrip- 
tion of the location of ancient Ezion-geber as being “by the side of 
Elath; on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom,” proved to be 





1. Cf. Bulletin 131, p. 9. : 
2. Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan, pp. 50-88. 
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literally correct.? It is natural therefore for the archaeological explorer 


of the Negeb to have recourse first of all to the pages of the Bible. 

Much valuable evidence in this connection is to be found in chapters 
12, 13, and 14 of the Book of Genesis. The first statement there of par- 
ticular interest in that of Genesis 12:9, which informs us that Abram 
journeyed through the Negeb. The “han-Negbah” of Genesis 12:9 is 
usually translated as referring to the direction of Abram’s journey from 
Bethel southward.* The writer believes, however, that the parallel use 
of “han-Negbah” in Genesis 13:1 refers again to the Negeb south of 
Beersheba. Be that as it may, however, there is no question but that 
en-route to and from Egypt in accordance with the story of Genesis 
12:10-20, Abram and his retinue had to cross what is now called the 
Negeb, that is the Southland bordering Sinai on the west and the Wadi 
el-‘Arabah on the east. The narrative in Genesis 12 relates how Abram 
obtained from the King of Egypt “sheep and cattle and donkeys and 
men servants and maid servants and asses and camels,”> which he was 
permitted to keep when he was expelled from Egypt.® The story in 
Genesis 18 repeats that on his way back to Bethel through the Negeb 
“Abram was very rich in cattle and silver and gold.” 

The point of the story in Genesis 12 and 18 so far as’ the archaeo- 
logical exploration of the Negeb is concerned and aside from the ques- 
tion as to whether “Negeb” in these chapters means what is meant today 
by “Negeb,” is that this is an account of a journey to and from Egypt 
through the Negeb of a considerable caravan of people laden with 
possessions and accompanied by large numbers of domesticated animals 
sometime during the Middle Bronze I period which more or less coin- 
cides with the period of Abram or Abraham. The Negeb, according to 
this account, must therefore in this period have been a place where 
Abram and his people could sojourn and find means of livelihood for 
fairly long periods of time and where herds of cattle and sheep and 
goats and donkeys and asses could find forage, and where both man 
and beast could obtain water. Even if Abram and his household had 
moved across the so-called Wilderness of Zin after the very brief rainy 
season, where there is little more and frequently less than 100 milimeters 
of rain a year, such a comparatively large group of human beings and 
animals would have had to be dependent upon fixed and certain food 
and water supplies. Camping places of either a temporary or permanent 
nature would have had to have been available as well as enclosures 
where the animals could have been kept and guarded at night time. 

.. 1 Kings 9:26; 10:11.22; OSJ, pp. 89-118. 
. Verse ag 6. Verse 20. 
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These conclusions are of course influenced by the hindsight of our 
archaeologeal discoveries in the Negeb. No longer can the Negeb be 
considered as being a more or less empty wilderness, void of civilization 
in historical periods and empty of permanent settlements connected by 
important tracks to each other and the outside world. No longer can 
one accept George Adam Smith’s agreement with Robinson that “No 
great route now leads or ever has led through this district.’”® Nor will 
it be possible any longer to accept Smith’s dictum: “Practically, the 
land (the Holy Land) extended from Dan to Beersheba, where, during 
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Fig. 3. Nabataean to Byzantine cistern in the Negeb. Photo Glueck. 


the greater part of history, the means of settled cultivation came to an 
end.”* This notion of the emptiness and lack of historical occupation of 
| the Negeb is buttressed by the title and contents of Woolley and 
Lawrence's book The Wilderness of Zin. Besides describing the Naba- 
taean-to-Byzantine sites in the Negeb mentioned above and also the 
small Judaean fortress at ‘Ain el-Qudeirat and several other points, 
Woolley and Lawrence did not say very much about the totality of the 
Negeb. They had neither the time nor the tool of ceramic identification 





8. Smith, Histerical Geography of the Holy Land; p. 280. 
%. Tbid., p. 284. 
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to enable them to undertake a fairly complete archaeological survey of 
the entire Negeb. 

The fact is, that as a result of our discovery of more than 225 ancient 
sites in the Negeb, the existence of most of which were not even sus- 
pected previously, there is now abundant, archaeological evidence to 
demonstrate that the Negeb was inhabited by sedentary, agricultural 
peoples not only in the Nabataean period approximately 2000 years ago, 
but even more amazingly was inhabited by agricultural communities in 
the time of the Kingdom of Judah. We have discovered now over half 
a dozen, important, Abrahamitic period, Middle Bronze I sites in the 
Negeb extending from a site above Bir Rekhmeh (Beer Yeruham) 
which is some 28 kilometers SE-SSE of Beersheba to a site as far as 22 
kilometers SE of “Ain el-Qudeirat, which is to be identified with Qadesh- 
barnea in Sinai..And there is no question whatsoever in our mind but 
that if it were possible to spend a reasonable amount of time in the 
Wadi Qudeirat, there would be dscovered at least one large, Middle 
Bronze I site, in addition to the Judean fortress known to exist there.'° 
Our survey of the Negeb is far from being completed, and we believe 
it to be certain on the basis of our previous discoveries that additional 
Middle Bronze I sites will be discovered, not to speak of earlier settle- 
ments, in the central and southern parts of it. 

The historical memory in the Bible of the existence of Abrahamitic 
period, Middle Bronze Age I settlements in the Negeb and of the tracks 
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which connected them and kept them in contact with the rest of Palestine | 


and with Transjordan and Sinai is reflected in Genesis 14. The first verses 
in this chapter mention the rebellion by the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, Zeboyim and Zoar against Chedorlaomer and his confederated 
kings of the east. The narrative continues then as follows: 





Genesis 14:5 And in the 14th year came Chedorlaomer and the kings ? 


who were allied with him, and they smote the Refaim in 
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Ashtaroth Qarnaim and the Zuzim in Ham and the Emim | agai 


in Shaveh Qiryataim, 
:6 And the Horites in their mountains in Seir as far as El-Paran | 
which is by the Wilderness, 
:7 And on their way back they came to Ain Mishpat, which 
is Qadesh-barnea, and they smote all of the field of the 
Amalekites and also the Amorites who were dwelling in 
Hazazon Tamar. : 
The fascinating thing about this story is not only that its background 
has been confirmed by archaeological facts but that its record was 
transmitted by word of mouth for well over a millennium before it could 
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be chronicled in written form in Biblical writings. Continuing the archaeo- 
logical explorations in Southern Syria and northern Transjordan begun 
by Professor William F. Albright which resulted in the discovery there 
of Middle Bronze I sites, the writer traced a long line of such settlements 
through most of the length of Transjordan. All of them were destroyed 
at the end of the Middle Bronze I period and most of them were never 








Fig. 4. Ancient terraces in the Negeb near site 42 in the Wadi Nefkh. Photo Glueck 


again reoccupied. This undoubtedly represents the line of cities, com- 
mencing with Ashtaroth Qarnaim and Ham, mentioned in Genesis 14 
as having been destroyed by Chedorlaomer and his confederates.'' Our 
archaeological explorations have now clearly shown that Middle Bronze 
I cities and settlements existed also in the Negeb. Their destruction at 
the end of that period corresponds with the Biblical account of the 
havoc wrought by Chedorlaomer on his march to and from Ain Mishpat, 
which is Qadesh-barnea, as mentioned in Genesis 14:7, and which is 


10. Annual of the ASOR XV, pp. 112; 118; 119; Woolley and Lawrence, The Wilderness of Zin, 
Dp. 81-88. “ 

11. Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, ed. 3, p. 142; Annual XIV, p. 82; XV, 

p. 104; XVITI-XIX, p. 91; The Other Side of the Jordan, pp. 15-16. 
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probably to be identified with “Ain el-Qudeirat,'? as we have mentioned 
above. 

The archaeological evidence of the existence of Middle Bronze I 
civilization in the Negeb is thus in harmony with the Biblical allusions. 
A considerable number of permanent, agricultural villages with stone 
houses existed there in the times of Abraham. Their inhabitants culti- 
vated the soil in many of its wadis and probably engaged also in animal 
husbandry and to a certain degree in commerce. Important travel and 
trade routes crisscrossed their territory. The pottery. they employed is in 








Fig. 5. Bedouins watering their flocks in late summer at a cistern in the Negeb. Photo Glueck. 


no wise distingushable from the Middle Bronze I types found elsewhere 
in Palestine and Transjordan. It will be seen in the further exposition 
of the results of our explorations of the Negeb, that its history was 
more bound up with that of Transjordan than of Palestine. A graph of | 
the history of civilized settlement in the Negeb would be almost similar 
to one of the history of the permanent, sedentary, agricultural occupa- 
tion of Transjordan. There seems to be a break or decline in the history 
of permanent, sedentary occupation in the Negeb lasting from the end 





12. Annual XV, pp. 122.118-119. 
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of Middle Bronze I (ca. 1900) to nearly the beginning of Iron Age II 
(ca. 900). In Transjordan, there is the same gap or decline which comes 
to an end, however, with the beginning of Tron Age I (ca. 1200). The Iron 
Age occupation‘of the Negeb was of shorter duration, more sporadic and 
less intensive than that of Transjordan. Following the end of Iron Age 
II (6th century), the next main period of occupation of much of the 
Negeb as of all southern Transjordan was that of intensive Nabataean 
settlement just before and during the period of the New Testament. 


7 


Judean Lachish 
G. Ernest Wright 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The first article of any length which was published in this journal 
had as its subject: “Lachish—Frontier Fortress of Judah” (B.A. 1.4, Dec. 
1938). It dealt with the excavations at Tell ed-Duweir by a British ex- 
pedition between 1982 and 1938. The untimely murder of the director, J. 
L. Starkey, in 1988 brought the work to a close. Since that time members 
of the staff, headed by Miss Olga Tufnell, having been publishing the 
detailed reports of the discoveries at the site. Lachish I: The Lachish 
Letters, dealing mainly with letters written to the military commander 
of the city just before its siege and destruction by Nebuchadnezzar in 
589-588 B.C., was published in 1938. Lachish II: The Fosse Temple con- 
cerned itself with a small Canaanite temple of the 15th-18th centuries 
B.C. which the Israelites presumably destroyed shortly before 1200 B.C. 
when they conquered the city; this volume was published in 1940. In 
1953 a two-volume work, entitled Lachish III: The Iron Age, appeared. 
Miss Tufnell was the main author; it was published by-the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press at the price of $32. The material surveyed is from Levels I 
through V, dating between the 10th and 4th centuries B.C. A final volume, 
Lachish IV: The Bronze Age, is planned for the earlier history of the 
city as found in Levels VI through IX and associated tombs. 

Lachish was one of the largest cities of ancient Judah. Its summit, 
comprising some 18 acres, is about the same size as that at Gezer, but 
much larger than Tell Beit Mirsim (Debir; 7/2 acres), eight miles south- 
east on the road to Beer-sheba; it is even larger than Megiddo (13 acres) 
which guarded the pass through Mt. Carmel. Its ruins together with its 
position in the Lowlands (Shephelah) indicate that between the 10th 
and 6th centuries it was a key site in the Judean defense system, dom- 
inating the smaller cities of ‘Moresheth-gath (Micah’s home) and Mare- 
shah by the main pass leading to Hebron. 
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The preparation of the results of the excavation for publication has 
been difficult, owing to the fact that most of the work before 1938 had 
been preparatory for the stratigraphical excavation of the mound. The 
northeast, northwest and south slopes had been-cleared*for the disposal 
of debris, a work which brought to light a large number of tombs and 
the Canaanite temple mentioned above. In addition, the lines of fortifi- 
cation had been followed, the main city gate along the west side and 
the approaches to it inside and outside the walls had been cleared to 
Stratum III; the palace-citadel was only partially investigated, and a 
large shaft had been cleared on the mound. This shaft still seems to be 
considered by Miss Tufnell as a water tunnel, comparable to those at 
Megiddo, Gezer and Jerusalem, though in the opinion of this reviewer 
it is best considered as a quarry whence building stone was hastily se- 
cured in preparation for the Babylonian sieges of the city. 

After the violent destruction of Level VI, presumably by the Israel- 
‘ites at the end of the 13th century, the mound seems to. have been 
virtually deserted during the period of the Judges (12th-11th centuries). 
King David was probably responsible for bringing the city again to life 
in the early 10th century. During his time, at any event, the palace of a 
provincial] official of the government was erected on the ruins of an old 
Canaanite building. Practically nothing of the superstructure remains, 
but the platform on which it was built is still to be seen. It was an 
earth-filled podium about 105 ft. square, still standing on its western side 
to a height of 23 ft. This structure with its platform reminds us of the 
citadel, called the Millo (meaning “filling”?), which David built in 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5:9). 

Adjacent to the palace of Level V was a thick-walled brick building 
with long parallel rooms which was probably a government storehouse, 
or royal. granary. Some 15 miles north of Lachish are the ruins of Beth- 
shemesh, a small city which once guarded the Valley of Sorek leading up 
to Jerusalem. There, too, was found a palace, which though unexcavated 
was probably erected on a podium, and near it were the thick stone- 
foundations of a long-roomed storehouse. Both were erected in the early 
10th century. When considered together with the Lachish installations, 
they appear to furnish evidence for some sort of Judean provincial ad- 
ministration in the time of David, before the Solomonic organization of 
the northern part of the country which is described in 1 Kings 4:7 ff. 

The main fortifications of Lachish were presumably built by Solo- 
mon’s son, Rehoboam, after 922 B.C. (2 Chron. 11:5-12). The summit of 
the mound was surrounded by a brick wall, about 19/2 ft. thick, with 
alternating salients and recessed panels. Over 50 ft. below it on the 
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slope of the mound was a stone and brick revetment about 13 ft. wide, 
with alternate projecting and recessed panels except where the wall turned 
around the mound’s corners. At these places an irregular series of recesses 
and salients replaced the panelling. In other words, the main wall at the 
summit was provided with a regular series of defense towers, while the 
lower wall had such towers only at the places where maximum protection 
was necessary. An idea of the nature of these fortifications has been 
provided by an Assyrian artist who reconstructed Sennacherib’s siege of 
the city in 701 B.C. for the adornment of the palace at Nineveh (see B.A. 
I. 4, Fig. 9). The masses of charcoal found around the bases of the walls 
by the excavators may have come from the projecting battlements, 
probably built of wood, which are shown on this Assyrian relief. 

Along the west side of the mound the roadway ascending to the city 
gate from the valley was discovered, and the gate was found to be pro- 
tected by a large free-standing bastion, which by Nebuchadnezzar’s time 





Fig. 6. The mound of Lachish, frcm the northwest. The line of the lower revetment can be 
seen. The knoll at the top center contains the ruins of the palace. The excavation of the 
city gate can be seen at the right in the dark area below the southwest corner. (This 
photograph and those in Figs. 7-9 were published in B.A. 1.4 by permission of the 
Wellcome-Marston Research Expedition.) 


had been incorporated into the line of the outer revetment. In the 
Assyrian relief there is a lower gate out of which Judeans are filing, and 
this may well have been intended to represent the bastion found by the 
excavators. Great ramps of soil, evidently brought up from the valley and 
piled against the bastion may have been part of the Assyrian siege-ramps, 
for in the relief the attack seems to be centered around the gateway 
area. An interesting object found buried in the mass of debris at the base 
of the outer fortification was a bronze crest mount which had traces of 
cloth and leather fastening stil] adhering to it, and which was once 
riveted to the top of a helmet. In the Sennacherib relief such crests are 
only shown on the helmets of Assyrian spearmen. 
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Strata V, IV and III cannot be distinguished as yet because strati- 
graphical excavation on the mound has not reached that deep in any 
systematic manner. Sometime during the late 10th or 9th centuries the 
10th century podium of the palace (Palace A) was enlarged by an addi- 
tion which lengthened the whole from 105 to 256 ft. (Palace B). Subse- 
quent to that a 10 ft. strip along the east side was added (Palace C). 
None of these building phases can be closely dated. A serjes of ten steps 
leading up to a porch on the east side of the last phase was discovered 
in excellent condition, buried under a mass of brick fallen from the 
superstructure. Though these steps were made of the very soft howr 
(a yellow chalky marl) of the neighborhood, there was no evidence that 
they had ever been scratched or worn. The presumption, therefore, is 
that the steps were completed: only a short time before the final de- 
struction of 'the building, and this is supported by the presence of a pile 
of howr chips. Below this last flight of stairs were the remains of two 
earlier stairways. On the lowest, near the outer corner of one of the 
two preserved steps, the first five letters of the Hebrew alphabet were 
found to have been scratched. Until a recent discovery at Ras Shanra 
in Syria, these letters were the earliest archaeological evidence for the 
conventional order of the alphabet. Both Diringer and Albright agree 
that, palaeographically, the letters shouldbe dated from the late 9th or 
early Sth century. All three stairways were built against Phase C of the 
palace, which would mean that both phases B and C were erected 
between ca. 900 and 750 B.C. 

From the eighth and seventh centuries come large numbers of in- 
scribed jar-handles. The most common type has been described by David 
Diringer in his article, “The Royal Jar-Handle Stamps,” B.A. XII.4 (Dec. 
1949). A most intriguing problem of this period, however, was a large 
pit which had once been a tomb (No. 120), found on the northwest slope. 
Associated with it were five other smaller pits. The astonishing thing 
about them is their contents: they were filled with a scattered and com- 
pletely mixed conglomeration of bones. The main tomb held the remains 
of at least 1500 bodies, but the bones were in such a jumbled mass that 
no order could be discerned and the skulls, separated from the vertebrae, 
had rolled to the sides of the chamber from the top of the pile when 
thrown in. Some of the bones and skulls showed signs of having been 
burned, and it is clear that the remains had been gathered up from 
some other area and thrown into this repository after the flesh had 
decomposed or been burned. Over the solid mass of human bones and 
spilling over into adjoining pits was a layer of animal bones, most of 
which were from pigs! 
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Along with the bones were many pieces of pottery, a large proportion 
of which were broken fragments. Some of the dishes and bowls, among 
them fragments of cooking pots, were of the type of vessel which is 
rarely found in tombs though very common in the ruins of houses. In 
other words, this deposit was no ordinary cemetery but a place where 
bones were thrown after having been ‘swept up along with pieces of 
pottery in some other quarter. First the human bodies were taken care 
of and then the animal remains. Mr. Starkey, the excavator, originally 
suggested that the deposit represented the clearance of the city after the 
siege of Sennacherib, and this explanation has much to commend it. It 
would explain the conglomerate nature of the deposit, the evidence 
of burning on some of the bones, and also the fact that few of the 
people here buried were old. The skeletons were of a group who, in one 





Fig. 7. A reconstruction of the Judean city of Lachish as it existed shortly before its destruction 

by Nebuchadnezzar in 598 B.C. ¢ 
expert’s opinion, were “considerably younger than such as is normally 
found in ancient or recent cemeteries.” Furthermore, “the hypothesis 
that the bones were cleared from an existing cemetery is . . . unaccept- 
able, both because of the lack of aged people and the high proportion 
of immature skeletons which are normally too easily damaged to survive 
more than one removal.”' 


1. omy hat the remarks of D. i. Dine co antes ty Cae Die, Sone ea 
(London, 1953), p. 63. It may be added further that the pottery associated with the 
= belongs, in this writer’s opinion, to the eighth or early seventh century rather 
than to the period around 600 B.C. — & furthér support for Mr. Starkey’s views. Miss 
Tufnell, ibid., p. 194 suggests as an alternate view that the tomb ‘‘might have been 

by a wheiesale clearance of idolatrous burials during the religious reformation of Josiah” 
(cm. 621 B.C.). Yet to me this would necessitate too late a date for the pottery as well as 
negate the opinion of D. “<% Risdon that the bones were scarcely from an existing cemetery. 
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One further interesting fact is that at least three of the skulls show 
evidence of the operation known as trepamning. They are the first speci- 
mens found in Western Asia which show this operation. On two of the 
skulls the crude saw marks are still so clear where the piece of bone was 
removed to relieve the pressure on the brain that we must presume that 
the patients died almost immediately. Curiously enough, however, the 
bone of the third skull had begun to grow sufficiently to obliterate the 
evidence of the saw. This person, then, must have lived for some time 
after his operation. The evidence of these skulls is a surprising testimony 
to the advanced state of Judean medicine during the time of the prophet 
Isaiah. 

The presence of so many pig bones in the pits is also surprising and 
somewhat puzzling in view of the Israelite dietary laws which for good 
reason forbade the eating of pork. As is well known, pork quickly becomes 
a dangerous food where good refrigeration is lacking. We know that this 
prohibition did not extend to Israel’s neighbors, however, and it is not 
impossible that the pigs at Lachish were brought there as a part of the 
commissary of the Assyrian army. 

The destruction of the city of Level II must be attributed to Nebu- 
chadnezzar's second invasion in 589-588 B.C. The evidence for the city’s 
complete demolition is as vivid as that at Tell Beit Mirsim (Debir), eight 
miles away. Miss Tufnell writes (p.57): “Masonry, consolidated into a 
chalky white mass streaked with red, had flowed in a liquid stream over 
the burnt road surface and lower wall, below which were piled charred 
heaps of burnt timber. In the angle below the north wall of the Bastion 
and the west revetment, breaches which had been hurriedly repaired 
with any material available were forced again; indeed, evidence of the 
destruction by fire was not dificult to find anywhere within the circuit 
walls.” It was in a guardroom of the gate which was destroyed at this 
time that 18 of the well-known Lachish letters were found. 

The city of Level III had suffered an equally violent destruction. 
The palace was demolished and, according to the excavators’ opinion, not 
rebuilt in Level II. Judging from the distribution of the charred debris, 
it was burned from the inside and the brick walls overthrown by extrac- 
tion of stones supporting them from beneath. Burnt brick from the super- 
structure was spread over the surrounding era, and in this debris huts of 
City II were built. The main brick wall around the summit was so 
damaged, at least near the gate, that its ruins were pulled down and ia 
Level II a thinner stone wall was built upon its stumps. In other words, 
the destruction of III was so severe that the fortifications had to be re- 
constructed, iat least in part, while the palace was left in ruins. Stone for 
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the reconstruction -of the wall was evidently quarried from the deep 
shaft at the southeast corner of the summit. Whether the reconstruction 
of events at the end of Level III is correct in all details, we cannot now 
be sure. Yet the evidence does suggest that the city was so weakened 
and the population so diminished that by 589 B.C., when Nebuchad- 
nezzar attacked a second time, resistance could not have been as strong 
as in previous centuries. 





Fig. 8. The stairs which belonged to the last phase of the Judean palace. The scale is roughly 
provided by the man in the background. 


When was City III destroyed? Mr. Starkey originally thought that 
it was at the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s first invasion in 598 B.C. In 
Lachish III Miss Tufnell suggests that the differences in ceramics which 
she observes between III and II mean that a longer interval must sep- 
arate them. Accordingly, she. attributes the destruction of III to Senna- 
cherib in 701 B.C. In the opinion of this and other reviewers, however, 
the evidence as published does not sustain her opinion but rather sup- 
ports the view of Starkey.” 


2. For details see W. F. Albright, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 
132, p. 146; Briggs W. Buchanan, American Journal of Archaeology, = 58 (1954), pp. 335- 
39; and the writer in forthcoming reviews in Vetus Testamentum and Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies. 
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After a long period during which the mound was virtually aban- 
doned, the Israelite fortifications were rebuilt and a new residency was 
erected on the podium of the Judean palace-citadel. This reoccupation 
was in the post-Exilic period during the fifth and fourth centuries. The 
palace was a large structure—in plan a series of rooms erected around 
an open court—and it is comparable to a contemporary building found 
by Petrie at Tell Jemmeh and to slightly earlier structures at Meggido. 
The mound seems to have been virtually abandoned, like Meggido, after 
the fourth century. A small temple, probably erected about the same 
time as the palace, remained in use until the second half of the second 
century, but the district center had shifted from Lachish to Marisa 
( Mareshah ), 32 miles to the northeast. 





Fig. 9. The seal of a Judean named Ahimelech; it was modelled after an Egyptian scarab. 
Found in the ruins of Lachish. 


During the Persian period Lachish was not a part of the province of 
Judah, but of the province of Arabia (or Idumea). The governor of this 
province in Nehemiah’s time was “Geshem the Arab” (Neh. 6:1) and the 
Lachish palace was probably one of his residencies. Not long ago this 
man’s name was found on a Lihyanite inscription from Dedan in Arabia 
south of Edom. On December 29th, before the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Professor Isaac Rabinowitz read an unpublished paper on a small 
collection of silver vessels recently acquired by the Brooklyn Museum. 
The objects are reported to have been found at Tell el-Maskhutah ( Bibli- 
cal Succoth) near the Suez Canal in Egypt. Three of the vessels bear 
Aramaic inscriptions which say that they are offerings to the North- 
Arabian goddess Han-’Allat. The proper names mentioned, with one 
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exception, are all North-Arabic. One is of special interest: “Qainu son of 
Geshem: (Gusham ), King of Qedar.” Here, then, és a second reference to 
Geshem outside the Bible. The evidence is accumulating that the territory 





; tuled by his family was quite extensive, including southern Judah in 
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which Lachish was a chief center, the ancient area of Edom, northern 
Arabia arfd extending as far as Succoth in the Nile Delta. Small South 
Arabian incense altars, found at Lachish, Gezer and Tell Jemmeh, are 
evidence of the flourishing nature of the Arabian trade which was car- 
ried on during his time. 

This brief survey of the later history of Lachish does not begin to 
exhaust the interesting materials to be found in Lachish III. It is one of 
the major sources now available for the archaeological history of ancient 
Palestine. 


Elephants in the Bible Lands* 
Bayard Dodge 


President Emeritus, American University of Beirut, Syria 


Fossils prove that there was a small variety of elephant in the 
Mediterranean area during the Pleistocene Age. It was: probably the 
descendants of this pre-historic animal, and not the members of a larger 
species, that existed in Upper Mesopotamia during the second millennium 
B.C. In R. W. Rogers, A History of Babylonia and Assyria (Vol. I, p. 284) 
we read that “in very early times the elephant wandered at will over 
the Middle Euphrates Country, but it disappeared certainly before the 
13th Century.” 

The Middle Euphrates Country includes the main valley of the 
river from Carchemish to Babylon and the valleys of the great tributaries, 
which flow through the steppes between Meskene and Jebel Sinjar. One 
of these is the Balikh, which flows down from the region of Abraham's 
city of Haran. The other is Habor (Khabur), beside which Sargon 
settled captives from Samaria (II Kings 17:6). Although the larger 
elephant herds had probably disappeared by the 18th Century B.C., 
numerous passages in ancient literature make it evident that some of the 
elephants must have existed until a later period. 

An article by Dr. Barnett describes the many examples of ivory 
work which have been found in Syria and Palestine, and draws the 





* The writer was inspired to write this article by Dr. Alan Wace, the great authority on 
the Mycenaean Age, who kindly contributed a number of references listed in the footnotes. 
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conciusion that ivory carving must have been a specialty in those lands.! 
Many of the specimens found in Iraq, Anatolia, Cyprus, Crete and 
Greece, were probably manufactured by Phoenician craftsmen. Specimens 
from Ugarit, Ur and Megiddo show that ivory was plentiful during the 
second millennium before Christ. 

Dr. Barnett’s article also tells us that in ca. 1464 B.C. Amenemhep, 
the general of Thutmose III, saw an elephant drive near Carchemish, 
and that during the 15th Century ivories were carved for the Hurrians, 

Four centuries later the Assyrian King Tiglath-pileser I killed ten 
elephants and captured four alive.? So plentiful was the ivory that 
specimens worked by the Phoenicians, probably during the 12th Century 
B.C., reached Carmona in Spain.? 

In Homer's Iliad (IV, 141), when Menelaus is wounded by an 
arrow, the blood on his white skin is likened to the red and ivory of 
bridle ornaments. In the Odyssey (IV, 73; XIX, 55; XXIII, 200) Tele- 
machus exclaims about the ivory in Menelaus’ palace. The couch of 
Penelope is inlaid with ivory and silver, and Odysseus tells how he 
fashioned his bed and “inlaid the framework with gold, silver, and ivory.” 

After the period of the Trojan Wars and the time of the Judges, 
elephants began to disappear in the Near East. It is timely, therefore, to 
ask why they did disappear. 

One reason is probably an increase in aridity which slowly occurred. 
Ellsworth Huntington of Yale believed that the wet climate of the 
ancient times changed to a dry climate during the historical period‘ 
Although most authorities do not agree that the climate really changed, 
it is certain that an increase in population caused the land to become 
more arid. Goats caused erosion on the hillsides while sheep changed 
wooded .areas and grasslands into dry steppes and dust bowls. This 
increase in aridity was surely one reason for the decrease in the number 
of elephant herds. 

Yet the chief reason why the elephants disappeared was probably 
that people killed them for sport and to obtain ivory. Monsieur Conteneau 
of the Louvre® relates how elephants were hunted from the time of 
Thutmose III to that of Shalmanesar III, that is from the 15th to the 9th 
Century B.C. Horses had been introduced into Iraq as early as the 18th 
Century. As they became plentiful, they must have given zest to hunting 
and hastened the disappearance of the wild game. 

While the elephants of Mesopotamia were becoming extinct, King 
Solomon enlisted the help of the Phoenicians to start trade through the 
Gulf of Aqaba and the Red Sea.° It was evidently in connection with this 
trade that sea-going ships every three years brought “Gold and silver, 
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ivory and baboons and monkeys” (according to Professor Albright’s 
translation ). With this ivory Solomon made a throne overlaid with gold. 

Although the Gulf of Aqaba was not permanently held by the kings 
of Jerusalem, the supply of ivory continued. In the middle of the 9th 
Century Ahab built a house of ivory (I Kings 22:39). A century later 
the prophet Amos preached against the materialism of Samaria, saying 
“the houses of ivory shall perish” and condemming the selfish rich who 
‘lie upor beds of ivory” (Amos 3:15; 6:4). 

In much the same way Ezekiel preached against the worldliness of 
Tyre, saying: “The have made thy benches of ivory inlaid in boxwood;” 
“They have brought thee in exchange horns of ivory and ebony” (Ezek. 
27:6, 15). The Song of Solomon refers to ivory with poetic similes and 
the 45th Psalm speaks of ivory palaces.’ 

Thus, although the elephant disappeared from the Near East, the 
Holy Land continued to be a center of ivory craftsmanship and trade. 

During the Persian and Hellenistic periods Ethiopia was evidently 
the region from which most of the ivory came. Herodotus says that every 
third year the Ethiopians brought twenty elephants’ tusks in addition 
to ebony, gold, and slave boys, as tribute to the Persian King.® 

Strabo speaks of elephants near Berenice and somewhat further on 
at Sabae. If there were elephants in the Sabaean Kingdom of Arabia, 
they must have been imported for military purposes, like the animal used 
for the raid on Mecca, the year the Prophet Muhammad was born.’ 

In the year 302 B.C. a large herd of elephants once more appeared 
in the Near East. After raiding the Punjab, the young Seleucus made 
a bargain with King Chandragupta whereby he ceded part of his con- 
quered territory and in return received a herd of elephants for his army. 
Strabo says that these elephants numbered five hundred.'° They were 
kept at Apamea, the modern Qal‘at el-Madiq, where the valley of the 
Orontes broadens out forty miles downstream from Hama. We know 
that the elephants became an important element in the Seleucid army 
and appeared upon the coins of the kings of Antioch.'! 








Rea: SS Ivory Carving’’, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly, 1939, page 4. 
Olmstead, Histery of Palestine and Syria, p. 292 


A. T. . 

W. F. Albright, The Archacology of Palestine, pp. 123 and 136. 

Palestine and its Transformation, p. 391. 

Manuel d’Archeologie Orientale, ii, p. 1048. 

I Kings 9:26-28; 10:18 — 22; If Yt ge 9:17. 

Song of Solomon 6:14; Me Psalm, 4 

G. Rawlinson, gate a Herodotus, ri 490 (Chapter 97). 

Koran, surah 105, verse oo Strahe (Loeb Classical Library), vii, 319 and 323. 
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Antiochus III obtained 150 new elephants, presumably to make 
for the deterioration of Seleucus’ herd. A generation later, about 169 
B.C., the regent Lysias and the young king, Eupator, attacked Judag 
Maccabaeus in Palestine. Both Josepus and the Books of Maccabees te 
how each elephant formed a tower for archers and was accompanied b 
500 horse and 1000 foot soldiers. There were so many elephants in this 
expedition that they had to go single file.'? 

Bevan relates that “all the Indian elephants of the Seleucid kingdor 
were destroyed by Octavius in 162 B.C., but Demetrius II got possession 
of the African elephants of Ptolemy Philometer. These—Tryphon cap 
tured, and that is the last we hear of the elephants of the Seleucid 
army.” This Octavius was Gnaeus, a Roman envoy, who destroyed the 
Syrian fleet and elephant cavalry several years after the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes.'? 

If all of the elephants belonging to the Seleucid kings were males 
for the cavalry, it is not likely that there were any animals left in the 
Bible Lands during Roman times, with the exception of a few which 
Alexander Severus captured from the Persians in 233 A.D.'* On th 
other hand, if there was a stud farm at Apamea,'> it is possible that thé 
Romans obtained from the Seleucids enough elephants for peace time 
purposes, even if there were not enough to use for war. 

Suetonius tells us that Nero displayed an elephant walking tightropes 
at Rome.'© Although this was probably an African animal, it might ha 
come from Apamea. If there were elephants at Apamea, one wonder 
whether or not they were used at Baalbek, a hundred miles to the south 
The main building of the great Temple of Baalbek was erected about 
the time of Nero, It is hard to understand how stones as big as Pullma 
cars (60 x 13 x 13 feet) and column drums about 28 feet long and seve 
feet three inches in diameter could have been moved into place by th 
strength of man alone. But until further evidence is forthcoming 
have no grounds for assuming that the Romans actually bred elephant 
in Syria during the lst Century A.D. 

Today there is only one elephant left in the Bible Lands. He is 
baby elephant, mounted in the museum of the American’ University ¢ 
Beirut. 
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